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REVIEWS AND ABSTRACTS OP LITERATURE 

The Social Problem (revised edition). Charles A. Ellwood. New 

York: The Macmillan Company. 1919. Pp. 289. 

The term, social problems, is a familiar one ; but the expression, 
"the social problem" is not so well known. And when a book ap- 
pears with that title, one 's curiosity is aroused to know just what is 
the social problem, whether it is the single tax, or socialism or some- 
thing entirely new. By "the social problem," Professor Ellwood 
means the problem of "human living together" or "the relations of 
men to one another." It isn't the problem of crime, of child labor, 
of taxation or of divorce ; it is all of these and every social problem, 
because they are all problems of living together. 

The present volume is a revised edition of a work which appeared 
a few years ago, the occasion of the revision being the grave social 
question of the reconstruction period following the armistice with the 
Central Powers. With revolution, more wars, class struggles, and 
strikes there is certainly a problem of living together harmoniously. 
Professor Ellwood had developed in the first edition certain prin- 
ciples involved in living together. As these principles were of quite 
general application there has been no occasion to revise the prin- 
ciples; it has only been necessary to apply them to the present 
situation. 

What then are these principles that are applicable to all social 
problems and particularly to the problems of reconstruction? The 
principles are in the nature of factors, causes and solutions and are 
five in number: the historical, the physical and biological, the eco- 
nomic, the spiritual and ideal, and the educational. All of these are 
of course important factors in social problems. The interesting 
question is the relative importance of these various factors. The 
author does not rank them with any weights, nor is the qualitative 
significance measured very precisely. In a particular social problem 
one factor will be predominant, while in another social problem a 
different factor will be of greatest importance. So that no sort of 
ranking according to importance would be theoretically sound for 
all social problems. And then the factors are of different natures, 
not of the same plane, so to speak, and hence a ranking becomes 
difficult. In any case, Professor Ellwood does not, in his analysis of 
the social problem, propose to estimate these factors as to their rela- 
tive significance. He seems concerned rather in warning against an 
interpretation in terms of any one factor. One of the virtues of 
such a generalized presentation is the consideration given to a num- 
ber of factors, a sort of insurance against too narrow a concept of 
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causes, as has been the case with students of climate, of heredity and 
of economics. 

"While the author does not purposely rank the factors, some con- 
ception can he had of the ones he thinks are of greatest significance. 
Such evidence can be found all through the book, very largely be- 
cause the analysis is so general that there is considerable selection, 
emphasis and valuation. It is clear for instance that the author is 
not an extremist in his appreciation of eugenics, although he does 
place considerable stress on the biological factor. He is quite defi- 
nitely not a believer in the economic interpretation of history. Al- 
though admitting importance to economic causes, he appears at times 
to minimize them. He is emphatic in his opposition to the material- 
istic interpretation. It seems to the reviewer that the author con- 
siders as most important what might be loosely called the spiritual 
factor, meaning by spiritual those psychic qualities that are found 
in morals, religion, ideals, education. The word spiritual appears 
to he used in the book somewhat in this sense. While it is probably 
unfair to call the author a believer in the spiritual interpretation or 
indeed to classify him as an interpretationist at all, nevertheless he 
seems most eager to give great prominence to certain factors which 
are variously called ideal, spiritual, religious, moral and educational. 

A few quotations will illustrate the trend of his social philosophy. 
' ' What the world needs is a new set of values, even more than a new 
economic system" (p. 191). "The general acceptance of such an 
ethics would have prevented the present war; and whatever the 
issue of the present struggle, only the frank acceptance of such 
humanitarianism by the leaders of future civilization can save the 
world from a series of endless conflicts between classes, nations and 
races" (p. 215). ". . . no social machinery can, independent of 
character and intelligence in individuals, save society from catas- 
trophies, to say nothing of solving the social problem " (p. 252 ) . "If 
the governing classes will keep in touch with the needs of all classes ; 
if those in authority, in law, in industry, in education, in religion, 
will seek first the public good, if all classes will seek to keep open 
the means of understanding and sympathy with all other classes, 
there will be no more need of revolution as a means of social prog- 
ress than there is of children's diseases in individual development" 
(p. 259). "The development of a fuller social intelligence and social 
character in the individual is the heart of our problem. Practically 
it becomes, therefore, largely a problem of social leadership and 
social education" (p. 262). "If we want true civilization we must 
get rid of the mores of barbarism which linger among us" (p. 277). 
"Enough perhaps has been said about the nature of society and 
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social changes to show the essentially psychic or spiritual nature of 
the whole social problem, that it is primarily a problem of values, of 
opinions as to human living together" (p. 39). 

These quotations and many other selections like them say that if 
we were all altruistic, imbued with the spirit of service, of noble and 
good character and socially religious, there would be no social prob- 
lem. This has been the moralist's solution for ages and is the social 
message of Christianity. Such a programme has been proposed, 
estimated and reviewed many times before and needs no new going 
over here. Nevertheless one does feel like asking in a quite practical 
way, How are we going to become so unselfish? How are we going 
to get the ethics that "would have prevented the present war"? 
Practically, how are we going to get "the governing classes" to 
"keep in touch with the needs of all classes" ? How are we to obtain 
this "new spirit"? The author doesn't devote much space to saying 
just how and where we are to get this new spirit, whether from taking 
thought, from will power, from certain spiritual sources, from ideals, 
or from the trend of progress. There have been many answers to 
these questions. One such is that we get this unselfishness through 
some spiritual source, say, a connection with God, and spread it 
through preaching and right living. The best consideration of these 
questions is found in the realm of philosophy. But the philosophical 
analysis of this solution is not gone into ; nor does he in this volume 
discuss the underlying basis of original human nature as a practical 
source of this new spirit. 

He does emphasize as a practical and constructive contribution 
the educational system, better breeding and the utilization of science. 
It is interesting to observe also that he seems to minimize greatly, if 
indeed not to reject, the idea of the organization of selfishness, as 
significant in the solution of social problems. "No external ma- 
chinery of social organization can possibly solve the problem" (p. 
250). There are two attitudes toward selfishness in society. One 
is to develop more altruism. The other is to organize selfishness 
within boundaries. Professor Ellwood seems to have more faith in 
ideals of unselfishness than in the organization of selfishness within 
boundaries. It is not quite fair to make this spiritual solution ap- 
pear as the only one presented and it is true the factors of heredity 
and of history and other factors are recognized, yet he seems eventu- 
ally to lead up to one factor, as a cause and a solution, namely, char- 
acter; which, it is submitted, is not a solution but is itself a world- 
old problem. 

The great social unrest and turmoil in Europe and in America 
during the reconstruction period certainly does lend emphasis to the 
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author's solution. If we were less selfish and had the proper charac- 
ter, no doubt, there would not be so much strife. Professor Bllwood 
does not tell us how we can get this unselfishness and good character 
right now, but he does point out again and again danger of "ca- 
tastrophe, " of "endless conflict" and of the possible downfall of true 
civilization and a return to barbarism. All of which gives point to 
a solution. 

The foregoing discussion raises the question as to the limitations 
of a general treatise on the social problem as compared with specific 
treatises on the special social problems. It is the familiar question of 
the application of a general principle. Experience has shown that 
general principles when divorced from specific data do not readily 
yield a solution. For instance, the greatest good for the greatest 
number is a noble principle, but it does not in and of itself tell us 
which is right, the "closed shop" or the "open shop." The general 
principle is a good tool, but it must be applied always with the 
closest consideration to the particular data. Thus Professor Bll- 
wood 's general analysis alone seems not sufficiently specific for so 
special a problem as the labor problem, as is seen in the following 
quotations. 

"Let us take a more complex aspect of the social question — the 
labor problem. An externally perfect economic organization of 
society would not solve this problem, for if there were still individ- 
uals lacking good judgment and character there would still be ex- 
ploitation of the weak by the strong" (p. 268). "If the laboring 
class would aim at the domination in their interest of the school 
system, rather than at the domination of the legal and industrial 
systems, they would more certainly insure the improvement of their 
social status and their domination of society as a whole," (p. 269). 
"The solution of the labor problem requires, therefore, like that of 
the social problem in general, the proper control of the three roots of 
character, heredity, social environment, and personal education, of 
all classes both employers and employees, nor is this beyond the 
scope of a practicable solution" (p. 270). 

These solutions which flow from his general analyses seem rather 
remote, it is thought, to the first-hand practical student of labor 
problems as seen in factories, fields and mines. Such careful stu- 
dents would hardly welcome as most important and most practical 
the suggestion that the solution of the labor problem is to be found 
in the schools rather than in the organization of industry. Nor 
would they minimize the value of economic reorganization because 
some individuals are lacking in good judgment and character. Gen- 
eral principles are of the greatest values of life, but they do not 
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provide a quick and ready solution of any particular problem. Such 
general principles are good tools for analysis, but each problem 
separately must be given full and careful consideration. All of 
which the author would no doubt assent to. However, it seems de- 
sirable to point out such a possible limitation to a general treatise 
on the social problem. The suggestions for wise action during the 
reconstruction period are somewhat general. 

"William F. Ogburn. 
Columbia University. 

Measure Your Mind. M. R. Trabue and P. P. Stockbridge. New 

York: Doubleday, Page and Co. 1920. Pp. 349. 

An excellent handbook, in popular style and very readable, but 
in thoroughgoing scientific fashion, for any one who wishes to use 
mental tests in practical situations, or who wishes simply to learn 
the essentials of mental measurement as a matter of liberal informa- 
tion. The authors deserve special credit for the way in which they 
have reduced matter that is consistently and scientifically sound 
throughout to popular and easily comprehended form. There is 
evident in the three hundred odd pages of this volume the work 
of the expert psychologist whose wide experience in the derivation 
of tests and their application to practical problems makes possible 
authoritative writing, and of the experienced editor who has learned 
how to put great scientific truths within the reach of the average 
reading public. 

Only by raising the general understanding of the masses can 
we rid our civiliation of such anomalies as the publishers of this 
very book present to its readers. On page 10 the authors quote 
Professor Terman : " In the underworld of pseudo-science . . . phren- 
ology and kindred fakes survive. Hundreds of men and women 
still make their living by ' feeling bumps on the head, ' reading char- 
acter from lines of the hand, etc. ..." Yet on the cover- wrapper 
in which the writer received the book the publishers prominently 
advertise a book which purports to teach Beading Character by 
Sight in seven easy lessons. I know not whether to condemn, sym- 
pathize with, or praise the publishers. 

In the first five chapters we have an admirable exposition of the 
general nature of, the need for, and the application of mental meas- 
urements. A group of three chapters follows in which the authors 
give an able review of the application of tests to problems in three 
distinct fields of service : in the U. S. Army during the Great War, 
in education, and in industry. The next two chapters introduce the 
Mentimeter Tests and tell us how to use them. 

The theory of the Mentimeter Tests is sound. There is no such 



